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of American Ethnology, page 114, I quoted Nuttall as having said 
that Nicotiana quadrivalvis was cultivated by all the tribes along the 
Missouri River. That statement from Nuttall would imply, what 
was doubtless a fact, that Nicotiana quadrivalvis was the species 
cultivated by all the tribes along the lower course of the Missouri, 
and as far along the upper course of that river as he had traveled, 
which was up to the country of the Mandans. 

Again, on page 408, second paragraph, Prof. Setchell says "It 
seems fully as probable that the Nebraska tribes, being nomads 
[itahcs mine], may not have cultivated tobacco, but probably 
obtained it by trade." First of all I wish to say most emphatically 
that the tribes of Nebraska were^o^ nomads. They were all agri- 
cultural tribes, living in settled, permanent villages, their agricul- 
tural products being their main dependence for living. 

And, as Prof. Setchell says on page 408, I did write "as if they 
(i.e., all the tribes of the Missouri River region) all used Nicotiana 
quadrivalvis." I certainly meant to say most clearly that very 
thing, for that was the information I had from all the tribes of that 
region from whom I had any information on the subject of tobacco. 
My information from all these tribes was to the effect that Nicotiana 
quadrivalvis was the species cultivated by all the tribes of the Plains 
from Texas to and including the country of the Mandans in what is 
now North Dakota. 

Melvin R. Gilmore 

An Essay on Geographic Names in the State 
OF Washington 

The derivation and meaning of geographical names of Indian 
origin is always a matter of interest. An essay dealing among other 
things with Indian names, by Edmund S. Meany, is now being printed 
in installments in a publication known as the Washington Historical 
Quarterly, issued, according to the title page, by "The Washington 
University State Historical Society." Acquaintance with the region 
in which this publication appears indicates that "Washington Uni- 
versity" means in this case the University of Washington. The essay 
began with volume 8 of this quarterly (1917), and with the issue of 
January of 1922 extends as far as the letter S. 

Every effort to account for the origin and history of geographic 
names is a move in the right direction and is to be received with due 
thanksgiving. This is especially the case in the Northwest, which is 
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an extremely interesting region; and is more especially the case where 
names go back to native Indian expressions. Our author is there- 
fore to be applauded for his effort. 

There is, however, no great amount of care or scholarship evi- 
dent in any part of his work. The essay is somewhat unsystematic, 
rather diffuse, decidely anecdotal, and tiresomely sentimental. 
The author exercises himself with a mass of letters and books, to find 
explanations for the occurrence of certain geographical names. In 
this process he makes many slips and blunders — blunders both of 
fact and in presentation. No great amount of confidence can be in- 
spired in the reader by such a work. 

A few examples may not be amiss. The French expression 
Nez PercS is said by our author to be "an Idaho Indian term." The 
Welsh name Bryn Mawr is said to be "Scotch." The Spanish ex- 
pression Sierra Madre becomes Sierra Madras. The Spanish word 
orilla is said to mean a "lesser bank." These slips occur in connection 
with the easiest part of the author's task. The effort to give an ac- 
count of items running back to a native Indian origin is a rather more 
difficult matter. As would be expected from what has just been 
said, on such points the essay becomes totally unreliable. The errors 
existing in the literature prior to Meany's essay are faithfully repro- 
duced, I think without missing one; and numerous others are added 
through misquoting the older authorities and through quoting half- 
informed and careless correspondents. The principal weakness in 
this part of the work lies in the fact that the author has made 
inquiries of Tom, Dick, and Harry, concerning the meaning of 
Indian names, but has never, curiously enough, consulted a single 
Indian. This helplessness and lack of enterprise is hard to under- 
stand. 

The most instructive part of the work is the account which the 
author gives of numerous silly and trivial considerations which He 
back of our present-day geographical names. Thus the name 
Ralston was given to a place by the following process. A certain 
railroad official, during the survey of the road, was sitting in a cook 
house selecting names for what were to be the future stations. Hav- 
ing run out of ideas, his eye suddenly lighted upon a package of 
breakfast-food standing on a shelf; so he promptly put down the name 
of the next station as Ralston. The name thus inflicted on the 
site may very likely remain there for a thousand years and be an 
offense to all thinking men for every moment of that time. Meany's 
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account of this incident conforms exactly to what was recounted to 
the present writer by the hero of the occasion himself. 

The geographical names published by Meany are thus a quaint 
and curious medley of words from the most unexpected languages, 
and from the most incongruous sources. 

We ought, I think, to feel grateful for this essay, which rep- 
resents at least a beginning. If properly revised and edited by some 
competent person, it would be an important contribution to our 
knowledge of this interesting region. 

T. T. Waterman 



